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STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 



A nucleus was formed for a future collection of antique and curious musical 
instruments when, after the closing of the Centennial Exhibition in our city, a 
number were presented to our Museum. This has grown to such large propor- 
tions that it has been found necessary to classify the instruments intelligently, 
for study under their respective heads, which are : 

I. Stringed: (a) those which are plucked with a plectrum or with the 
fingers; (b) those which are struck, or beaten, with metal or wooden hammers: 
(c) those which are bowed, or rubbed, either with a bow of horsehair or with 
a wheel. 

II. Wind instruments in- 
clude all having mouthpieces 
of reed, bone or metal, with or 
without finger holes, which are 
blown from the end or side, as 
flutes, horns and trumpets. 

III. Percussion : those 
which are self-vibrating or pul- 
satile, as gongs, drums, bells 
and the xylophone family. 

Only those under the first 
head will be described here, the 
first division being those that 
are plucked, i. e., flutes, gui- 
tars, cithers, harps, lyres, psal- 
teries, spinets and harpsichords. 

We have learned through 
specimens deposited in the 
Louvre and British Museums, 
and through bas-reliefs and 
sculptures of Assyria, Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, that these 
ancient nations possessed a 
variety of instruments of skilled 
workmanship and that the art 
of music was with them well 
advanced. Egypt had a two-stringed lute called a nofre, with a fingerboard 
without frets. Through it, a succession of different shapes have descended to 
us, the most recent being in the form of the degenerate mandolin of to-day. 

The Egyptian and Arabian oud, the original form of the lute, with its head 
bent back almost at right angles, was introduced into Spain by the Moors and 
from there carried still further into Europe and England. Italy adorned her 
lutes with ivory, shell and colored stones, and classified them as the mandolin, 
lute, theorbo and chitarrone, the last two with additional strings for a bass. 

Naturally, as each nation borrowed from others, a variety of forms arose. 
Japan adopted the form of the biwa, the koto, the samisen, with strings of waxed 
silk, the kotos having movable bridges. India has an infinite variety of lutes, 
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the vina } her national instrument, having a long cylindrical body resting on 
two gourds and resonanted with raised frets, and tambours of all kinds with 
gourd or tcrtoise-shell bodies. The Mexican guitar is equal]}" 
peculiar in having a body made of an armadillo shell. Africa 
uses a hunting bow, with or without rescnanters, which is 
held against the mouth when played. It is a hybrid, how- 
ever, between a harp and a lute. The harp of Assyria, Egypt 
and other ancient nations, lacks a fore-pillar, its compass vary- 
ing according to the number of strings. Some are decorated 
in bright colors, while others are plain. The European harp 
has a fore-pillar, and in 1720 pedals were invented by Hoch- 
brucker of Bavaria ; little hooks also were used for raising the 
notes a semitone. The Egyptian nan get, like its predecessor, 
has no fore-pillar and is of rude construction. The Nubian 
lyre, the kissar, has two arms inserted into a gourd or wooden 
vessel, a cross-piece holding them together while the strings 
are wrapped about it with pieces of calico, so that in altering 
the tension, a firmer hold may be taken. 

The spinet is a psaltery with 
a keyboard added, the form that 
of a harp resting in an oblong- 
case, from which it is lifted when 
played upon, being then laid on a 
table or stand. The action is 
composed of a jack made of a slip 
of wood with a thorn or hardened 
piece of leather fastened on to the 
end at right angles ; 



when the k e y is 
pressed down the jack 
rises and plucks the 
strings. The English 
spinet differs from the 
Italian in being trans- 
verse or wing-shaped. 
The Italian spinet and 
harpsichord are deco- 
rated with beautiful 
paintings and carv- 
ings. The latter has 
the same form as our 
"grand" piano and the 
same action as the 
spinet, except that it 
has three or four strings to a key, whereas the spinet has but one. 

Struck instruments include the dulcimer, pianoforte and clavichord. The 
latter two were developed from the dulcimer by adding a keyboard. With the 
exception of the Egyptian kanoon and the kantclc of Sweden, the dulcimer is 
trapezoidal in form. 
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The clavichord resembled our first pianos, 
being an oblong square box on legs. Its action 
differed from that of other keyboards. When 
the key was pressed down, a metal pin or tan- 
gent, flattened at one end, rose and struck the 
string, which sufficed for several keys. Later 
each key had its own set of strings and was 
called an geb unden, or un fretted. The piano- 
forte was a dulcimer or hackbret with key- 
board, wooden hammers and dampers. Before 
it, those instruments of the same family had 
a piece of cloth interwoven with the strings 
to cause the vibration to cease. 

About 1709 the piano first appeared. Of 
those laying claim to its invention the most 





POCKET FIDDLE AND VIOLA D'AMOUR 
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MEXICAN GUITAR 
Body made of an Armadillo's Shell 



prominent were Cris- 
tofori of Italy, Father 
Wood of England, Sil- 
bermann of Dresden, 
and a few others. 
Until about 1760, 
when Zumpe changed 
its form into the 
"square," it had been 
the same as the 
"grand." About 1820, 
iron bracings were 
added to strengthen 
the belly. 

To trace bowed 
instruments, the fiddles, which include the families of 
viols, violins, hurdy-gurdies and many variants, we 
must go back to India, as she lays claim to the ravana- 
stron, the beginning of all bowed instruments, whose 
history, however, mythology has enshrouded in mys- 
tery. In its adoption by other countries it assumed vari- 
ous shapes, as in the case of certain instruments belong- 
ing to other branches, to which allusion has already 
been made. Of these, one is the taus or mayuri of 
India, resembling a peacock, and the sarungi, with four 
gut strings and thirteen sympathetic wire ones beneath, 
not played upon directly, and our European viola 
d'amour, no longer used, which has the flaming sound- 
holes, with seven or eight strings, and the same number 
of sympathetic wire ones beneath. 

The Oriental nations have never adopted sound- 
holes for their lutes or fiddles as Africa has. Viols pre- 
ceded violins, and their sloping shoulders and flat backs 
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gave place to the violin's round, high 
shoulders, with greater capacity for 
sound, the viols being used to accom- 
pany the voice. 

The kit or pochette, the pocket or 
dancing master's fiddle, a lineal descend- 
ant of the rebec of the middle ages, 
like the Welsh crwth, the rote, the 
chratta and the hurdy-gurdy, is now to 
be found only in our museums. 

Wherever the Mohammedan faith 
spread, a certain similarity can be 
traced between the instruments of the 
same families, whether in Persia, Syria, 
Turkey or Egypt, in the kemangeh, the 
rebab, or the gnsla, which are still 
extant, although the European instru- 
ments are gradually taking their places. 

Sarah S. Frishmuth. 



HARPSICHORD 
Italian, Sixteenth Century, given by Mrs. John Harrison 



ANTIQUE FANS 

The East was the birthplace of the fan in its primitive forms. Japan lays 
claim to the invention of the folding fan, previous to its introduction into China 
in the tenth century. It was not known in Europe until near the end of the 
fourteenth century, and by the sixteenth it was in general use in Portugal, 
Spain, Italy and England, but to France must be accredited its highest artistic 
development. The collection of fold- 
ing fans in the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, while small, includes a num- 
ber of rare and beautiful examples, 
principally French and Spanish, of 
the eighteenth century. 

The folding fans of Europe 
may be divided into two classes : 
First, those composed entirely of 
sticks, which gradually broaden 
toward the end and overlap, and are 
held together by a narrow ribbon. 
Second, those which consist of nar- 
row sticks with spaces between, wooden fan 

Which SUppOrt the mOUnt Or leaf. In Souvenir of Lafayette's Visit to Philadelphia in 1824 




